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THE BEAUTIFUL GARDEN, 

Ora Father’s Instructions to his Children. By the author of 
“The Mother’s Garland.’’ Published by James Loring, 
132 Washington Street, Boston. 

[Extract.] 

Philip had paid a visit to a friend who lived at 
some distance: he returned late in August, after an 
absence of three weeks, and hastened to his gar- 
den. Great care had been taken of it; and with 
delight he beheld the apple and the plum-tree la- 
den with fine fruit. «How good is the Lord,” 
said Philip to himself, in giving us such abundance 
of delicious nourishment! As I travelled along, 
I saw the rich harvest gathered in, the trees of the 
orchards bending with fruit, and even the hedges 
ripening in clusters of bright berries for the little 
birds to feast on. Surely God is not in all our 
thoughts, even when we have his bounties spread 
before our eyes on every side. ‘ Blessed be the 
Lord, who daily loadeth us with benefits.’ ‘ Bless 
the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, 
bless his holy name.’ 

Philip’s Papa came up while he was thus se- 
cretly pouring forth his thanksgivings to the God 
of his life; and seeing him so thoughtful, inquired 
what was the subject of his reflections. On hear- 
ng it, he expressed much pleasure. ‘‘ A delight- 
ful contemplation, indeed, Philip: David found it 
so. ‘I meditate on all thy works. I muse on the 
work of thy hands. I stretch forth my hands un- 
to thee, My soul thirsteth after thee, as a thirsty 
land.’ Tt is the privilege of reasoning creatures 
to trace these bounties to an invisible Benefactor: 
but how slow of heart is man to believe, and in- 
quire after God! The soul, renewed after His 
likeness, can delight in communion with Him, and 
say, ‘I have set God always before me;’ but the 
wisdom of the natural man is ‘ earthly, sensual, 
devilish;’ it looks no higher than the beasts do, 
who gaze upon the earth, crop its fruits, bask in 
the sunbeam, or recline beneath the shade: it seeks 
but for present enjoyment, in the gratification of 
sense; and with a rebellious ingratitude, too much 
resembling the evil spirits, it turns the very mer- 
cies of God into occasions and instruments of sin.” 

‘‘ As I was coming along, Papa,” said Philip, 
“I saw them in many places bringing home the 
harvest; much rude merriment, and even cursing 
and swearing I heard; but not one expression of 
humble thankfulness to the Lord of the harvest.” 


“It is too generally the case, my dear boy, | : : ; 
We do not often hear in our corn fields such lan- | the conduct of those who satisfy themselves with | carried out into the wide ocean. 


guage asthat recorded in the book of Ruth, 
And behold, Boaz came from Bethlehem, and 


said unto the reapers, The Lord be with you; and | Saviour, who alone can heal the fatal disease of} hiskite. Freq 
they answered him, The Lord bless thee.’ The , Sin, urider which every child of Adam is perish- | day afternoons we would go together on the hill, 


farmer casts the grain into the ground, watches 
the progress of the blade towards maturity, sees 


With joy the refreshing showers fall, and the warm | our land, Papa; and you know it is by words on- | motion of our kite. There were a great many 


ripen it; he looks upon the fields, rich as 


with waving gold, reaps the treasure, and gethers| 
it into his barns; and all this, often without a 
thought of Him, whose wonderful skill ‘ water- 
eth the earth’ and maketh it bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed to the sower and bread to 
the eater.’ I am frequently reminded of those 
sweet lines of the Poet:— 

* Yet, wandering oft, with brute, unconscious gaze, | 

Man marks not Thee; marks not the mighty Hand | 

That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres, | 

Works in the secret deep, shoots steaming thence } 

The fair profusion that o’erspreads the Spring, | 

Flings from the sun direct the flaming ray, { 

Feeds every creature, hurls the tempest forth, 

And as on earth the grateful change revolves, 

With transport touches all the springs of life.’ } 
Alas! how often is the produce of the corn-field, 
the meadow, the orchard, proudly spread forth, 
and eagerly hoarded up, as if we could say, ‘My 
power, and the might of my hand ‘hath gotten me 
this wealth,’ while he who gives, or rather lends 
us that without which we’ must perish, is utterly 
forgotten. But though we forget the Lord our 
Maker, He marks our iniquity, and will ere long, 
utter the dreadful summons, ‘ Give an account of 
thy stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer 
steward.’”’ 

‘*T wish, Papa,” remarked Philip, ‘‘ that the 
Jewish custom of the first fruit offerings, was con- 
tinued among Christians; people would then be 
compelled to remember God.” 

‘* But of what value would such forced remem- 
brance be, in the sight of Him who is a Spirit, and 
must be’worshipped in spirit and in truth? Re- 
collect the reproach, ‘This people honoreth me 
with their lips, but their heart'is far from me,’ 
and the indignant rejection of their hypocritical 
service, in the first chapter of Isaiah. He can 
offer no acceptable sacrifice to the Lord who does 
not first ‘give his heart; and when that is given, 
every lesser oblation will follow.” 

‘* But Papa, how can we offer the produce of 
our fields to God, as the Israelites did, unless we 
had the same religious forms to observe?” 

‘*T am surprised at your question, Philip; 
think a little, and you may answer it yourself.” 

Philip considered some time, and at last said, 
: pp by. ding it in works of charity; 
for it is written, ‘He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord.’ ” 

** You are right, Philip: but tell me, what do 
you understand by works of charity?” 

«* Feeding the hungry, Papa, and clothing the 
naked, and relieving the distressed.”’ 

‘© That is part of the duty certainly, but it is 
not the only, nor even the greatest part. Sup- 
pose, Philip, I was to see a man laboring under 
a disease, of which I knew that he must surely 
' die, if not speedily put under the care of a doctor, 
and at the same time suffering from want. Sup- 
pose I give him meat and clothes, but say not a 
word of the Physician who can cure him; though 
the Physician is my friend, and has charged me 
to bring all such unhappy objects to him; what 
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‘© Oh, not by words only, my child! ‘Let 
your light so Shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which 
is in heaven.’ Without works of love, our words 
will be but as ‘ sounding brass, and a tinkling eym- 
bal.’ Yet we must speak the word, God’s word, 
so that all shall hear; and we may soon prove how’ 
necessary the worldly goods we possess are to this 
important work. When I recommend true Chris- 
tianity to the r, when I tell them, ‘ Except 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish;’ ‘ Exe 
ye be born again ye cannot see the kingdom © 
God,’ I refer them to the Bible for the truth of 
my declaration, and exhort them to search the 


Scriptures, To make this possible, two things if 
are requisite; first, we must give the poor such iH 
instruction as shall enable them to read the book ' 


of God; and secondly, we must supply them with 
that Book, for it cannot be we ger the scanty 
earnings of a laboring man will suffice for more 
than the bare subsistence of his family. We 
have School Societies, and Bible Societies, for 
this blessed purpose: they are supported Baar 
untary contributions; and now tell me, ip, 
cannot the fruit of our fields be converted into an 
acceptable offering to the Lord, for the most'sa- 
cred of all uses.” 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
THE STRANGER’S GRAVE. 
On a far off shore—across the Atlantic—is a 
stranger’s grave. The bones which lie moulder- 
ing there, were interred by strangers; strangers 
had watched around the dying bed, and st 
hands _ had closed the dim and sunken eye. Away 
from friends and home, a much loved friend clos- 
ed his brief existence, and his retired remains now 
rest unwatered by the tears of mourning relatives. 
George K: was the companion of my child- 
hood and youth. Together we played, together 
we studied, together we entered on the more ac- 
tive employments of life. Perhaps I saw as much 
of my little friend George, as any other boy—but 
in all my intercourse with him, I never knew him 
to tell a falsehood, or speak a profane word. He 
very much disliked the ¢ y of the liar, the 
swearer, or the Sabbath breaker. He was‘ 
ways obedient to his parents, and seldom received 
a word of reproof from them. . His brothers and 
sisters loved him for his mild disposition and even 
temper, and never to my recollection, was he an- 
gry with them. At school, George was regular 
and attentive—his lessons were well recited, and 
his time well improved. While out of sc ool, his 
leisure hours were generally occupied with some 
innocent amusement. He was peculiarly fond of 
making little boats, and sailing them in the ponds 
that surrounded our houses—or carrying em. 
down to the great sea, and launching them on the 
mighty waters. Hour after hour have Isat with 
him watching the motion of the tide, and the rid- 
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| would you think of me?” 

| Indeed, Papa, I do not think you could act 
so unwisely, or be so cruel.” 

‘* Yet such, only far more unwise and cruel, is 


| giving mere outward relief to their fellow-crea- 
tures, and never think of directing them to the 
| ing.” 

| ** But we were talking of offering the fruits of 


‘ly we can direct others to Christ.” 


ing of the little boats over the rough rolling waves. 
Sometimes we were lucky enough to find the 
| boats again after they had been on the sea for a 
| number of hours; but most generally they were 
















| George was not only fond of making and sailing 
| little boats, but he took much pleasure in flying 
tly on Wednesday and Satur- 





| where the wind blew more briskly than in the heart 
| of the town—and there hour after hour watch the 


bad boys then, who sought every opportunity in 
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their power to fret and worry us; they often tried 
to cut the string by which our kite was held, 
There will always be.such boys, I ‘fear; but we 
should be careful to avoid their company, lest, by 
and by, we get corrupted by their example, and 
become ourselves as bad as they. 

Reading occupied a great deal of George’s 
time. I cannot tell how often we have been to 
the library together, to select some interesting 
book: He was not so very fond of those works 
that are untrue, which contain no good moral and 
which no young person ought to read—but histo- 
ries, travels or biographies, were such as were 
most generally selected. 

But what I like to think most about is, that 
George was a Sabbath School scholar, and at- 
tended the same school with myself. And I con- 
fess,with shame, that, he loved the Sabbath School 
better than I did. He was seldom absent—sel- 
late, and never, I think, without his lesson. 
teacher must have loved him well, and es- 
teemed it a privilege to meet such a boy, who 
was always so attentive to his instructions. 

As George grew up to hood, he b 
quite unwell, and as the doctor said nothing but 
a voyage across the Atlantic, could preserve him 
from an early grave, he was induced to venture 
on the ocean. He had not been long at his des- 
tined port, before he was attacked with a fever, 
which ended his mortal career, before he had at- 
tained the age of twenty years.—But few can 
conceive of the astonishment of his parents and 























their works are dam 


will not wash away. Their dams are very dura- 
ble, lasting sometimes fifty or a hundred years, 
being generally built upon small streams flowing 
through a marsh, where the current is not strong. 
The inside of their apartment, sufficient to accomo- 
date eight or ten beavers, is twelve feet long, and 
eight or ten broad, and plastered with clay on 
both sides. 
carry the mortar and a trowel to lay it. 
dwellings are enlarged to accommodate as man 


Their flat tail serves for a hod to 
Their 


as join them, even sufficient for hundreds. If 
ed by accident or design, 
they patiently repair them; but when it is often 
repeated, they forsake that place and find another 
retreat, 

We cannot but reflect with surprise, and even 
wonder, on the power and wisdom that has taught 
beavers to build their dam, prepare and lay up 
their food in that dwelling in August and Septem- 
ber, and in proportion to the length of winter; 
unite as children of the human family ought, in their 
hard labors for the common good ; and receive 
their portion without complaining. —Juv.Rambler. 

The American Beaver is between three and four 
feet in length, and weighs from forty to sixty 
pounds. His head is like that of a rat, inclined 
to the earth; his back rises in an arch between 
his head and tail. His teeth are long, broad, 
strong, andsharp. Four of these, two in the up- 

r, and two in the under jaw, are called incisors. 
These teeth project one or two inches beyond the 
jaw, and are sharp, and curved, like a carpenter’s 





friends, when the unwel news reached their 
ears. A cold chill crept over me, when the sad 
truth was told me. I could not realise it. And 
it was some time before I could persuade my- 
self that George K- was indeed no more. I 
loved him very much—for he was one of those 
persons we always love to think about after they 
are no more.—Many months passed away ere his 
memory ceased to be the engrossing subject of 
my mind. And even now, after the flight of 
years, his memory is very dear tome: I can. re- 
member just how he looked—just how he talked. 
And it ismy earnest hope 
together sing the song of redeeming love. 





Z. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE BEAVER. 
The Beaver is an animal that appears among 
the almost rational. Some quadrupeds are form- 








ed to live and swim in- water; such is the beaver,, 


whose toes behind a weetes. like those of a 
goose, for paddling, Such animals as live in wa- 
ter as well as ey AF called amphibious, that is, 

ing in both eleme 

i ver is a 
ac brown; his ly is not far from two 
feet long, is covered with a soft fur, highly valua- 
ble oe Tike hats. It has also a coarse, long hair 
intermixed with his soft and glossy fur, is tail 
is flat and about eleven inches long, and two and 
a half or three broad. His teeth are somewhat 
like those of a tooth instrument, small and crook- 
ed, and about as large. is animal is mild, gen- 
tle, and rather wise than cunni When: confi- 
ned, he is dull and even melancholy. He is in- 
offensive, and does little to defend himself; his 
food is vegetables, and he never attacks any crea- 
ture, He appears in his true character only in 
company, where he is always social, ingenious, 
actiye and orderly. 

e race of Beavers show a surprising ingenui- 
ty in building their houses. A good spot is cho- 
sen, where they can have air and water, and live 
in one or the other. The Beavers are abundant 
in North America, and sometimes unite and form 
themselves into a republic. Be their number 
more or less, one, two, or three hundred, they 
gnaw down a tree standing in the proper place, 
and tall enough to reach across the stream; this 
they fix as an abuttment to the dam. The next 
thing is, to unite their power and place stakes 
against it, in order to raise the pond to a proper 
height, and caver them with such mud and dirt as 


a 


that in eternity, we shall. 


hibious: quadruped, of 


gouge. Inhis fore feet the toes-are separated, as 
if designed to answer the purposes of fingers and 
hands. His hind feet are accommodated with 
webs, suited to the purposes of swimming. His 
tail is a foot long, an inch thick, and five or six 
inches broad; it is covered with scales, and with 
a skin similar to that of fish. 

In no animal does the social instinct and habit 
appear more strong or universal, than in the beav- 
er. Wheresoever a number of these animals are 
found, they immediately associate, and combine 
in society, to pursue their common business, and 
welfare. . Every thing is done, by the, united 
councils, and labors of the whole community. 
Tlieir soeieties are generally collected together, 
in the months of June and July; and their numbers 
when thus collected, frequently amount to two or 
three hundred; all of which, immediately engage 


and safety of.the whole society; apparently acting 


under a common inclination, and direction. When 


stead of attempting any important enterprise, he 


terprising is lost in attention to personal safety; 


tion, and are exerted to the highest advantage: 
is capable of performing. 
laws, 
the same direction. No contention, disagreement, 


them;. but 
vail through their whole dominions. 


thority, or influence of a chief, or leader. 





pure and perfect democracy; founde 


mutual attachment. 


in a joint effort, to promote the common business 


the beaver. is found in a solitary state, he appears 
to be a timid, inactive, and stupid animal. In- 


contents himself with digging a hole in the earth 
for safety and concealment. His genius seems 
depressed, his spirits broken, and every thing en- 


but he never loses his natural instinct: to find or 
form a pond. When combined in society, his dis- 
position and powers assume their natural direc- 


every thing is then undertaken, which the beaver 


The society of beavers seems to be regulated 
and governed altogether by natural dispositions and 
Their society, in all its pursuits and ope- 
rations, appears to be a society of peace and mu- 
tual affection; guided by one principle, and under 


contrary interests or pursuits, are ever seen among 
perfect harmony and agreement pre- 
The princi- 
ple of this union and regulation, is not the superi- 
or strength, art, or activity, of any individual: no- 
thing has the appearance, among them, of me au- 

eir 
association and management, has the aspect of a 
on the 
principle of perfect equality, and the strongest 
This principle seems to be 
sufficient to preserve the most perfect harmony, 


HISTORY. 





From the Youth's Friend. 

LETTERS FROM THEWALLEY OF THE MISSISSIPPr, 
No. X. 

My dear Son,—The progress of a traveller 
through this wide valley during the winter season, 
is confined almost entirely to the rivers which 
are spread over its surface.. You will wonder at. 
this, perhaps, and I will tell you the cause of it, 
The soil in general is very rich and loose, like 
what we call mould, and when wet by the winter 
rains soon becomes a deep mire, through which a 
horse can scarcely travel. The winter is the 
season when the produce of the country is hauled. 
to the towns and the banks of the rivers, to be: 
sent away to distant places for sale; and this, you 
will readily suppose, must increase the b: 
of the roads. For the thousand wagons employed 
in carrying grain of different kinds, tobacco, cot 
ton, pork, and other articles, are alt deepening 
soft roads; and it is only because it is nec 
to do it, that the people force their way 
them. Very few roads are made with stone so 
as to stand the wet and frost of winter; and the 
traveller, pestiogberis in a rainy, season, finds him 
self unable to go from place to place without more 
difficulty and danger than he is usually willing to 
undergo. You will now understand.me when | 
say that the movements of a traveller-are confined 
to the rivers; and here a kind Providence has 
made an abundant supply for the wants of a rich 
and far extended region. If you will look on the 
map of the United States, you will see how beatr- 
tifully the rivers branch in every direction from 
the great river of the west, and pour their streams. 
into the bosom of that mighty channel, whose wa 
ters empty into the Gulf of Mexico. The Qhio 
and the Missouri stretch far up to the north, 
while numerous rivers from the east and west con- 
vey the produce of their various climes into the 
Mississippi. 
But these, like other great blessings of our 
merciful Father, would be of little use if not im 
proved by human art and industry. God has gi- 
en to man a mind, and has placed him in a situe 
tion to exercise it for his own good and the glory 
of his Maker. Indolence is no part of Christian- 
ty;. and you will find that where true religion 
most prevails, there men enjoy in the highest de 
gree the blessings of this world. The greatest 
improvements in all useful arts, are to be found 
where the mind of man is set free by the princ:- 
ples of the Gospel. I was writing, however, 
about the rivers of the west. These are large 
and numerous, inviting the skill and enterprise of 
the inhabitants of our country to traverse their 
numerous waters. ‘Till lately a voyage from the 
upper streams of the west to Weis-Ortbund, the 
great market of that country, was an undertaking 
requiring long preparation, great care, and wa 
only accomplished with success when experience, 
skill, and boldness, unitedly, overcame the dangers 
and difficulties of the enterprise. Many weeks 
were consumed in the tedious work pf gui 
and often forcing the loaded boats through a navi- 
gation of two thousand miles. And then the 
homeward journey on foot, through a wildernessof 
this vast extent, was necessary ;: for human force 
could not drive their heavy vessels against the 
mighty currents of these descending rivers. Thus 
were months taken up in a single trip to the only 
market for shipping the products of their fields, 
and this at great risk and with countless difficul- 
ties. 

Here was a field for man to exercise his genius, 
that power of finding out and bringing into use 
things unknown or unused. ‘Two at least of out 
countrymen have the merit of inventing steam 
vessels. The chief applause, however, has beet 
given to Robert Fulton, because he was most 
successful in bringing the plan into full use. 











societies. Child’s Cabinet. 


and to regulate the lial (: of their largest 











have no doubt, one of the means by which a mer 











The steam boat is a wonderful object, and is, 


ciful God is improving our country, and preparing: 
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it for the glorious kingdom of the Redeemer. 


in these vessels, Many ; 
crowded together in them, he voice of blas- 
phemy is heard there; and when the Sabbath day 
comes round, the boat passes, with heedless 


course, towns where the house of God stands full | 


in view; or it stops at the landing place, heaving 
amass of confusion into the quiet town, and by 
its load whizzing steam for half an hour at a time, 
mocking the solemn tones which call the people 
to the worship of their God. How solemn a 
thought it is that men abuse the highest blessings 
that a gracious Providence grants them, turning 
their very mercies into means of profaning God’s 
holy day!’ When I see the gay boats that move 
up and down these mighty waters with a force as 
if driven by an angel’s arm, and think God’s day 
of rest, and man’s day of bliss, comes round with- 
out a pause to honor Him who gives us all things 
richly to enjoy, I could weep for man’s hardness 
of heart. Whata glory would it be to our happy 
land; if every smiling town and village on these 
western rivers, could on God’s holy day, have 
theit solemn meetings thronged by the thousand 
strangers who are now passing by, heedless of 
all consequences but that of driving onward. Is 
there not, even now, many a traveller who, ds he 
passes along, looks upto the bank where stands the 
house of prayer, and sighs after the courts of the 
Lord, and secretly whispers, ‘‘how amiable 
are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts.” I trust 
it is so when necessity compels those pas- 
ers to proceed. But that, in many cases, 
they might stop and take their time, I well know. 
Farewell. H. 








BENEVOLENCE. 


| posed saint. Poor infants! they have come down 
There is now, indeed, too much cause to lament | a few hours since, some of thém to die, perhaps 
the scenes of wretchedness which are to be seen | to-night; for the work of death in this disease, is 
dred people are|oftimes short. 





Now the Greeks and Jews as 
well as Turks, are very ignorant what to do in 
case they are attacked with the cholera, and our 
paper the present week, as there is at present 
no other printed in Smyrna, contains directions 
what to do. Will you not pity the 1000 little 
ones who have climbed the hill to-day, and other 
ten thousands whom this publication may benefit 
in temporal things? 
But with such of you as love the Saviour, and 
desire that others may love him too, we may use 
motives of a higher character, We hope and 
trust that by exhibiting before the youth of Smyr- 
na from week to week, the examples of pious 
youth, they may be induced to remember their 
Creator in the morning of life, and walk betimes 
in wisdom’s pleasant ways. 

Of you therefore we ask the question, shall 
O Philos ton Neon, (The Friend of Youth,) con- 
tinue to be published, or be stopped for want of 


money to support it? Affectionately yours, 
Josian Seawen: 
—_—_—SS— 
MORALITY. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WILL YOU RIDE? 
The above question usually strikes the ear of 








ANOTHER LETTER FROM ASIA. 


The Editor of the Youth’s Companion,’ last week received a 


Brewer, Missionary in Smyrna, which gives a description 
of the manner in which this little Greek paper was com- 
menced, and what the prospect is of its being continued. 
Before giving you this letter, let me ask if nothing can be 
done to aid this good Missionary in supporting a paper 
which is so much needed to instruct the poor, ignorant 
Greek and Turkish children? If any person is disposed to 
contribute towards this object, their contribution may be 
forwarded to the Editor of the Youth’s Companion, who 


will see that it is sent to Mr. Brewer. 
Smyena, Ocr. 14, 1831. 


My pear Sir.—Herewith I send you a copy 
of “the Friend of Youth,” a weekly newspaper in 
Greek, for the benefit of the youth in this great 
city. Much of the matter will consist of transla- 
tions from the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion”’; but how 
shall the translater and how shall the printer be 
paid, are «questions which I ask the privilege of 


submitting to your favored youthful readers. 
ae Young Friends. 


ithout assistance from America, this publica- 
tion, so desirable for the ignorant multitudes of 
children in Smyrna and the region round about, 
Their parents are either un- 
able or unwilling to become subscribers, and we 
have even incurred debt to print a single number. 
Many 
are sick and dying fromthe-cholera, anew and dread- 
ful disease. And what steps, do you think, are tak- 
en by this miserable people to remove the disease. 
To-day, as we have been: told, 1000 Turkish chil- 
dren, scarcely able to speak at all, have been led 
up the hill towards the ancient castle above the 
town, where there isa tomb of a celebrated Ma- 
A’mound of earth and marble, a 
lonely dark green cypress, mark the spot, where 
they were assembled to lisp the name of Allah, 
(God,) and to secure the intercession of this sup- 


must be suspended. 


It is a time of much distress among us. 


hometan saint. 


any one, at any season of the year, very agreea- 
ye But more particularly are the young fond 
of riding; and especially so in the time of winter. 
Yes; with them, to have a “ sleigh ride’ is de- 
lightful! 
the younger readers of the Companion, may be 
learnt by perusing what follows. 

A short time since, while I was scouring the 
glassy surface of the road, or in other words, 





while I was enjoying this winter’s beautiful sleigh- 


ly chat, whether old or young—stranger or no 


Now what I wish to fix on the minds of 


ing, I saw a few rods before me a lad, ten or 
little paper from Smyrna, (in Asia), but .if you was to see /twelve years of age, on foot. (And when cir- 
it, perhaps not one of you could read a word of it. It is | cumstances will permit, I delight—I admire “to 
printed in the Greek language with Greek letters. At the| take up” any one on the road, and enjoy a friend- 
same time a letter was received from the Rev. Josiah | 





























and soon away he run. This youth about whom 
I have told you, my young friends, was an entire 
stranger; and I have since thought that it was 
my duty to have reproved him. However, al--' 
though it is too late to reprove him, it is not too 
late to caution you. Indeed, to caution” you,— 
to fix in your minds the nécessity of good man- 
ners—and to show you how much notice is taken 
of ill manners, is the reason why I have related’ 
this fact. The lad, it Seems, never had learned 
manners. He was a’ bold, ill mannered boy. 
He knew not how to treat persons for a kindness 
—to treat them when he was asked ‘‘ to ride.” 
I hope al} of you at least know what are good 
manners; but do not some of you them? 
Oh! remember—remember, my yo friends, 
that good manners are a greater ornament than 
the most costly dress in the world. All persons 
expect them from you, and especially those 


who 
do you a kindness, as much as the storek - 
expects money from you when a buy. 





young reader, will you ride? ‘* Yes Sir, I 
oa ¥ can almost hear. Raikes, Jr. 
From the Youth’s Magazine. 


SINCERITY IN CONVERSATION. 
A Dravocve. 


Sarah. I have often heard it said that no per-_ 


son can get along without telling some falsehoods, 
Ifl dislike people must I tell so? 


Mother. No, this is not usually necessary in 
order to be sincere. Many persons have 
which are disagreeable, others have, uncomforta- 
ble tempers, and others have so little « jon 
of mind, that their society does not profit us, It, 
would be improper merely for e reasons, to. . 
say to such that we do not wish to e 
them. We should remember that we. 
which we wish others to tolerate; and that 
not for the forbearance of God towards 
should not be permitted to live upon his bounty. ; . 
Yet these people may be treated civi'ly, 
our expressing for them that cordial attachment, . 
and that solicitude to enjoy their society which we. , 
feel towards those who are icularly werthy of 
love and respect. When Ellis called here; 
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stranger. For I can recal the gone by days when 
‘*a@ ride’ was to me a feast; and I can well re- 
collect the time when I thought these persons 
rather impolite, or proud, or something else, who 
passed by me with a carriage, taking little or no 
notice of my low bow, when to all appearance 
they might have conveniently asked me to ride. 


ings; and you probably, sometimes have the same, 


I was soon opposite him whom I had seen. On 
rane put to him the above question, viz. 
‘ Will you ride?’ ‘‘ Yes Sir,” was the blunt an- 
swer. Ah! he did not say, as he should have 
done, ‘‘ I thank you, Sir, I should be pleased to 
ride;” but replied as I have said, and greedily 
jumped into the sleigh. But the story is not yet 
finished. We rode together a half a mile or 80, 
and then business required me to stop. And 
no sooner were the horse’s legs at rest than his 
were moving. He leaped from the sleigh, and 
the kindness he had received. Imagine, youn 

thanking me for the ride. But the story is not 
yet told. Having finished my business, I took 
the reins into my hand—seated myself in the 
sleigh—and was about to start in return, when 
the lad to my astonishment, came and took his 
seat beside me without utteringta word. I should 
have gladly welcomed him to the seat, had he po- 
litely asked for it. But as it was, he rode unwel- 
comed, although he was ignorant of it. Said I to 
him ‘you are going back then, are you?’ ‘Yes 
Sir,” said he, as bluntly as before. We rode on 
some distance and as we drew near to the place 
at which he intended to leave me, he arose from 
his seat—jumped out—and clung ‘on behind;” 





le 


I say, my young friends, I can recollect such feel- 


but you should not indulge them, as it is uncer- 
tain whether such a kindness is convenient.) But 


walked off without any ceremony—unmindful of 


reader, my surprise! He not even thought of 




























» you and 
begged her to call often. Did you this? . 
o mother, but I thought it 
lite if I did not. 


other. You might have somaya pleasant 


this mornmg urged her to longer, 
, a really deste 


ly while she remained, and allowed 
without requesti 
so repeatedly to in soon. 
quaintances are not vicious, duty to 
bids your entire neglect of the cust r 
ties current its members. Th . 
tions do not imply approbation of the habits and. 
disposition of your associates, and fore there . 
is no insincerity in practising them, when. 
a person’s principles and_conduct* known to 
be such as to exert a corrupting , it is 
right to avoid his society, and if you cannot do 
this by any other means, tell him ly the rea- 
son why you avoid him. A 

Sarah. Mrs. Lincoln says it is not wrong to 
a for every body knows that 
compliment® mean nothing, so there is no decep- 


nag) sr : 

other: If I were to purchase a’ quantity of 
sugar, containing a mixture of sand, and were 
told by the merehant that it was of the first quali- 
ty, and very pure, should I think him justified by 
the plea that his fellow merchants told se 
falsehoods that none of them were believed? No, 
my child, the frequency of an offence does ‘not 
render it excusable. 

Sarah. When one of my acquaintances asks! 
me how I like her new frock, and I think it very 
ugly, what shall I say? 

other. Tell her ina kind, and pleasant man- 
ner, that it does not happen to suit your fancy, but 
if it pleases her, it is sufficient. an answer: 
from one whose deportment is mild and concilia: 
ting will not disaffect any one, 
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YOUTH’. COMPANION, 





Sarah, When another urges me, to pass an 
afternoon with her, and I have no engagement 
to plead, yet do not feel inclined to accept the 
invitation, would it not be rude to tell her I do not 
wish to go? 

Mothey.. Probably it would. But. tell her 
mildly and decidedly that it is not consistent, and 
few would be so impertinent as to ask you to name 
the reason, This should remind you never to urge 
persons to visit you, lest they be tempted to tell 
an untruth rather than acknowledge a9 they de- 
cline your society, If you have established a 

: acter for sincerity, repeated invitations of this 
ind are superfluous, if you have not, they are of 


“no. avail. , 


Sarah., 1 own I do not feel satisfied with my- 
self, when [have said what I knew was false, but 
I know not how to avoid it. I dislike going to 
8» Jewett’s, she is always making apologies 
her person and her room are not tidy; 
aks truth when she says this, yet she would 
ded if I did not say all was in order. 
Mother. . This habit of apologising does indeed 
render her society irksome. Apologies should 
never be made, unless appearances are necessa- 
rily such as, will operate to your serious disadvan- 
tage, when an explanation might be given which 
would remove round of censure. In such 
cases state the si facts, and every person of 
good sense ‘will ani grant that you are excu- 
sable; and as you will not desire them to contradict 
yott by saying no excuse was necessary, neither 
théir sincerity nor your feelings will be wounded. 


But when ppp negligence your affairs are 
bo a. » do not by: nay rrp bt mot people - 
evil by Tone an apology. en by the 

nce of God'you are ae to a different 

} what you once did, or would wish 
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_ to occupy, anxiety to conceal your real condition, 
or 


for it, will lessen the respect 
ht otherwise be fifor you. And when 
all about you is as you would have it, apologies 


that die fs : ‘disgusting, for the inference is, 





merely that they may be con- 
éoimpliments. But in reference to 








your éoni when you are with those who allow 
this p } in themselves, I cannot so easily ad- 
Teena 3 limes an answer is not required. 

ese p én sustain their own part with so 


vérance, that you can be silent for 


probably be able as occasion requires, to 
i fr pu “ esis 

eeriah an itopression that the eye 

, is ever upon you, and that for 
: pane Eee 

_BPRLTORTAL. 

re INTEMPERANCE. . 

‘A few evenings ago, I was walking in the streets 
of Boston-at ‘rather a late hour, and found a man 
dying drank upon the side walk. It wes in’ an 
unfrequented “part” of ‘the ‘city. The mght was 
cold. The streets were filled with snow. The 
side walks, were covered with snow and ice. The 
wind whistled around the corners of the buildings, 
and thougll was wrapped up in the thick folds 
of my ‘el6ak, it seemed to pierce through all my 
garments, and I felt it to my skin. This poor 
drunken man had staggered from some grog shop, 
till, unable longer to stand, he had fallen down in 











beastly intoxication. His hat was blown from his 
chead. The snow had drifted into his hair, and 
his. bare cheek was lying upon the ice. His 
hands were, also exposed unprotected, to the cold 
andthe snow. There he lay like a log, without 


any outer garmept, his hair blowing in the wind, 


———————— 


and the intensity of thecold @very moment in- 
creasing. I spake-t® him, ‘bat he made no an- 
|swer. I then pushed him with my foot, and he 
| mumbled out an inarticulate oath. I told him to 
get up or he would freeze to death. With a kind 
of dreamy incoherence and a drunken hiccup, he 
swore that he would sleep where he was. Anoth- 
er man then came along, and secing his condi- 
tion, took him by the collar, and in spite of his 
mutterings, lifted him from the frozen snow, put 
his hat on his head, and leaned him against the 
side of a building. We then left him, hoping that 
the watchman would find him, in going his rounds, 
and take him to the watch house. What became 
of this miserable victim of rum I do not know. 

It is very probable that, that man had a family, 
who were that night shivering, cold and hungry, in 
their unprovided home. And how guilty before 
God, must that man be, who sold him the rum, 
which made him a brute, and his family wretched. 
If it were not for rum, he might have been a use- 
ful member of society; a happy husband, and a 
happy father. 
and to the world, and I would not have my soul 
in the place of that soul which sold him the rum, 
for all that time can give. There is an accounta- 
bility resting upon it, as mighty as the ruin of an 
immortal being. 

T hope that every young person who reads this, 
will resolve that he will neither taste nor sell that 
deadly poison, which has made so many men 
and women brutes; which has thrown so many 
families into the depths of misery, and which has 
plunged so many of our guilty race unto the depths 
of everlasting woe. God has said ‘‘ no drunkards 
shall inherit the kingdom of God.” And woe 
will rest upon that man who is making drunkards; 
who is peopling hell with the miserable victims 
of his avarice. 





MILLER SNELL. 

This unhappy lad, who attempted to poison the 
whole family of his master, (as stated in the Com- 
panion of week before last,) is now in the State 
Prison. Some persons expected that he would 
escape punishment, by his friends giving a bond 
of one thousand dollars to secure his appearance 
at the Supreme Court, in order to have another 
trial, and then let him go, and pay the money to 
the Government. But his friends very wisely 
determined to let the law have ils. course. 
Accordingly, when the time had expired which 
the Judge had set, he ordered the Warden to con- 
vey him to the State Prison in Charlestown. He 
was there placed in a solitary cell a day and a 
night.. After which he was stripped of his cloth- 
ing, and garments like those which all the con- 
victs wear, were put upon him—it is a short jack- 
et and trowsers, one side blue and one side red. 
This he will have to wear all the time he is in 
prison. Mr, Curtis, the Chaplain, then talked 
with him very faithfully and affectionately, gave 
him good advice, and promised to be a father to 
him, if he would behave well. He appeared 
very much affected, wept a great deal; and was 
then ordered to his hard labor. 


tation, and dishonesty, and passion, and revenge, 
which led this unhappy lad to his miserable fate. 
And may he be brought to see his great sin 





on thoroughly reformed. 


But now he is a curse to himself 


May this be a warning to others, to avoid temp- 


against God, to repent of it, and come out of pris- 





Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
CHRISTMAS, 
Extract from a Mother’s Letter. 

‘* To begin with Christmas,—I enjoyed much 
in the anticipation was a week preparing for 
it. .The morning was delightful. Long before 
light, the children and I were out looking at the 
stars, going in imagination back 1800 years to the 
shepherds watching their flocks, dnd endeavoring 
to fancy the luminous appearance of the “ multi- 
tude of the heavenly hosts,” and to catch a por- 
tion of the spirit that animates their blessed song. 
We breakfasted by candle-light. My husband, 
myself and domestic started at nine o’clock for 
our six miles’ ride. It cost me a severe pang to 
leave my children behimd, and I almost confident- 
ly promised them that on the next Christmas their 
infant voices should mingle in the chorus of thanks- 
giving offered on that happiest of days by our be- 
loved church.” 





THE COLORED BOY. 

In an African Sabbath School, one day, a teach-. 
er had but two scholars in his class.. One boy had 
selected a book from the library, while the other, 
found much difficulty in getting one to suit him, 
and at last said, he wanted the book that his little, 
mate had chosen. The other boy no sooner heard 
of thisthan he said, ‘‘ He may have. my book if he 
“wants it, and I will take another.”’ But this did. 
not satisfy him—he still looked sullen and hesita-. 
ted whether to take the book or not. The other, 
boy again replied, ‘‘ Don’t be offended, now—don’t . 
be wicked,” and he finally took the book. , 

Let me now inquire, how many of my readers 
would be as willing to yield to their little mates, 
as was this litfle colored boy? Although he want- ; 
ed the book very much himself, he permitted his. 
teacher to give it to the other child; thus setting 
a‘good example for other children to follow. 

: S. S. Instructer. 





SMALL RAIN ‘UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Fes. 5. Sab. God is love. 


6. Mon. Be ye holy. 
7. Tues. All flesh is as grass. 
8. Wed. Wo unto the wicked. 
9. Thurs. Cease to do evil. 
10. Fri. Behold the Lamb of God. 
11. Sat: Mary hath chosen that good part. 


“POETRY. 


From the Sabbath School Treasury. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
“The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss: to.give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man.”—Younc. 
Hark ! the niidnight hour is pealing 
‘upon the ear 
Now, foot of time is stealing 
Noiseless through his swift career ;— 
Forward s: ing, 
Enters on another year. 











h ive year ing, 
Wakens memory of the past; 
Tells that on events so fleeting, 
Hang results important—vast ; 
till repeating, 
“ Mortal, this may be thy last !”” 
Though the flowers of spring were blooming 
Rich in hue and fragrancy, 
Summer's reign their sweets consuming, 
Autumn blasts have swept away ; 
inter glooming, 
Marks the sad and sure decay. 
Though the stream of life is flowing 
From its fountain heedlessly, 
Its incessant tide is rolling 
ward to a boundless sea ; 
Time is blending 
With a long eternity. 
Years, and months. and hours receding, 
Forward bring the fearful night,— 
That to which no morn succeeding, 
Save in yonder realms of light, 
Where un ing; 
Souls redeemed in praise unite. 
Thither all our efforts tending, 
While we sojourn here below, 
All our love to Him ascending, 
Who alone can grace bestow,— 
Never ending 
A and glory we shall know. A. 
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